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Successful  Rural  Plays 

A  Strong  List  From  Which   to  Select  Your 
Next  Play 

FARM  FOLKS.  A  Rural  Play  in  Four  Acts,  by  Arthur 
lewis  Tubbs.  For  five  male  and  six  female  characters  Time 
of  playing,  two  hours  and  a  half.  One  simple  exterior,  two 
easy  interior  scenes.  Costumes,  modern.  Flora  Goodwin,  a 
farmer's  daughter,  is  engaged  to  Philip  Burleigh,  a  young  New 
Yorker.  Philip's  mother  wants  him  to  marry  a  society  woman, 
and  by  falsehoods  makes  Flora  believe  Philip  does  not  love  her. 
Dave  Weston,  who  wants  Flora  himself,  helps  the  deception  by 
intercepting  a  letter  from  Philip  to  Flora.  She  agrees  to  marry 
Dave,  but  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage  Dave  confesses,  Philip 
learns  the  truth,  and  he  and  Flora  are  reunited.  It  is  a  simple 
plot,  but  full  of  speeches  and  situations  that  sway  an  audience 
alternately  to  tears  and  to  laughter.     Price,  25  cents. 

HOME  TIES.  A  Rural  Play  in  Four  Acts,  by  Arthur 
Lewis  Tubbs.  Characters,  four  male,  five  female.  Plays  two 
hours  and  a  half.  Scene,  a  simple  interior — same  for  all  four 
acts.  Costumes,  modern.  One  of  the  strongest  plays  Mr.  Tubbs 
has  written.  Martin  Winn's  wife  left  him  when  his  daughter 
Ruth  was  a  baby.  Harold  Vincent,  the  nephew  and  adopted  son 
of  the  man  who  has  wronged  Martin,  makes  love  to  Ruth  Winn. 
She  is  also  loved  by  Len  Everett,  a  prosperous  young  farmer. 
When  Martin  discovers  who  Harold  is,  he  orders  him  to  leave 
Ruth.  Harold,  who  does  not  love  sincerely,  yields.  Ruth  dis- 
covers she  loves  Len,  but  thinks  she  has  lost  him  also.  Then 
he  comes  back,  and  Ruth  finds  her  happiness.     Price  25  cents. 

THE    OLD    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    HOME.      A    New 

England  Drama  in  Three  Acts,  by  Frank  Dumont.  For  seven 
males  and  four  females.  Time,  two  hours  and  a  half.  Costumes, 
modern.  A  play  with  a  strong  heart  interest  and  pathos,  yet  rich 
in  humor.  Easy  to  act  and  very  effective.  A  rural  drama  of 
the  "Old  Homstead"  and  "Way  Down  East"  type.  Two  ex- 
terior scenes,  one  interior,  all  easy  to  set.  Full  of  strong  sit- 
uations and  delightfully  humorous  passages.  The  kind  of  a  play 
everybody  understands  and  likes.     Price,  25  cents. 

THE  OLD  DAIRY  HOMESTEAD.  A  Rural  Comedy 
in  Three  Acts,  by  Frank  Dumont.  For  five  males  and  four 
females.  Time,  two  hours.  Rural  costumes.  Scenes  rural  ex- 
terior and  interior.  An  adventurer  obtains  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  a  farm  house  through  the  intimidation  of  the  farmer's 
niece,  whose  husband  he  claims  to  be.  Her  escapes  from  the 
wiles  of  the  villain  and  his  female  accomplice  are  both  starting 
and  novel.     Price,  15  cents. 

A  'WHITE  MOUNTAIN  BOY.  A  Strong  Melodrama  in 
Five  Acts,  by  Charles  Townsend.  For  seven  males  and  four 
females,  and  three  supers.  Time,  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 
One  exterior,  three  interiors.  Costumes  easy.  The  hero,  a 
country  lad,  twice  saves  the  life  of  a  banker's  daughter,  which 
results  in  their  betrothal.  A  scoundrelly  clerk  has  the  banker 
in  his  power,  but  the  White  Mountain  boy  finds  a  way  to  check- 
mate his  schemes,  saves  the  banker,  and  wins  the  girl.  Price 
15  cents. 
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CHARACTERS 


Horace  Stebbins       .  ,       a  rich  young  man  who  takes 

his  business  lightly 
Lloyd  Holt         .         .         a  rich  old  man  who  takes  his 

business  seriously 
Dorothy  Holt       .  his  daughter 

Time  of  Playing: — Twenty  minutes. 


STORY  OF  THE  PLAY 

Horace  Stebbins  is  in  love  with  Dorothy  Holt,  but  her 
father,  a  financial  magnate,  opposes  the  match.  He  con- 
siders Horace  a  nincompoop.  "  Did  you  ever  earn  a  cent  ?  " 
Holt  says  he'll  consent  when  he  needs  a  guardian  himself. 
Horace's  father,  another  magnate,  has  unloaded  the  Baby 
Mine  copper  stock  on  Holt.  Horace  offers  to  buy  them, 
and  gets  them  for  a  quarter.  A  mysterious  stranger  offers 
Holt  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  stock.  He  pretends  the 
sale  to  Horace  was  a  joke,  but  Horace  has  a  written  con- 
tract. The  stranger  comes  back.  Holt  offers  to  sell  for 
thirty  thousand,  but  the  stranger  now  offers  a  quarter,  re- 
moves his  disguise  and  discloses  Horace.  "  1  certainly  need 
a  guardian."     Holt  admits  he's  beaten  and  gives  in. 


COSTUMES,  ETC. 

Stebbins.  Twenty-live.  Business  suit.  Disguised  as 
Greene,  he  wears  a  beard,  frock  coat,  dark  glasses  and 
cane. 

Holt.  Fifty.  Fussy  old  gentleman  in  a  business  suit, 
and  cane. 

Dorothy.     Twenty-two.     Street  suit,  hat  and  gloves. 
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PROPERTIES 

Letter  paper  in  typewriter,  a  quarter,  fountain  pen,  check- 
book, document  for  contract,  a  tailor's  dummy. 


SCENE  PLOT 


INTERIOR    BACKING 


OOQH- 


SCENE.— Office  of  Stebbins  &  Greene.     Entrance  door 
c.    marked    (backwards)    "Stebbins   &   Greene." 


rear 


in 

r.,  glass  paneled  door  marked  "Mr.  Stebbins.''  L.,  glass 
paneled  door,  "  Mr.  Greene."  The  third  door  may  be 
omitted  if  necessary.  Typewriter  desk  with  typewriter  and 
small  chair,  r.  Desk  and  two  chairs,  L.  Other  furnishings 
as  desired. 
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SCENE.—  Office  of  Stebbins  and  Greene.  (See  Scene  Plot. ) 
As  curtain  goes  up,  stage  is  half-lighted,  as  if  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Horace  Stebbins  is  seated  before  the  type- 
writer sloiuly  punching  out  a  letter  with  one  finger. 

(Enter  Dorothy  Holt,   c.     She  comes  down  r.   behind 
Stebbins  and  places  hands  over  his  eyes.) 

Stebbins.     It's  you  ! 

Dorothy  (clapping  hands).     How  did  you  guess  ? 

Stebbins  (  getting  up  from  chair  and  switching  on  lights). 
Amazing,  isn't  it  ? 

Dorothy.     What  are  you  writing  ? 

Stebbins.     Business  letter.     Important,  very. 

Dorothy.     How  exciting. 

Stebbins  (taking letter from  typewriter).  Listen.  (Reads.) 
Miss  Dorothy  Holt,  City.     Dear  Madam  — — 

Dorothy.     Oh,  to  me? 

Stebbins.     Yes,  to  you.     Dear  Madam  — — 

Dorothy.  You  might  have  said  at  least  "  Dorothy 
dear." 

Stebbins.     Not  at  all  businesslike,  not  at  all. 

Dorothy.     Oh  ! 

Stebbins.  Dear  Madam  :  In  confirmation  of  our  recent 
talk,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  love  you  more  every 
day.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  your  esteemed  parent  is  not 
in  favor  of  our  contract,  but  hope  to  make  him  see  it  in  a 
different  light  shortly.  I  shall  appreciate  any  suggestions 
you  have  to  make.  Awaiting  your  reply,  I  am,  yours 
truly 

Dorothy.     Well  ? 

Stebbins.     Awaiting  your  reply 

Dorothy.     Oh,  I  almost  forgot.     He's  chasing  me. 

Stebbins.     Chasing  you  ? 

Dorothy.  Yes — papa.  He  knows  I  am  coming  here, 
and  he's  following  me  hot-foot  in  his  car. 
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Stebbins.  Hope  he  gets  a  hot-box.  But  never  mind. 
I'll  refer  him  to  Greene. 

Dorothy.     Greene? 

Stebbins.  Yes,  Greene.  Partner  of  mine,  you  know. 
Silent  partner,  very  silent. 

Dorothy.     Why  have  you  never  introduced  him  ? 

Stebbins.  Because  I  only  refer  unpleasant  callers  to 
him — book  agents,  beggars,  angry  papas — all  the  nuisances. 

Dorothy  (laughing).     Why  ? 

Stebbins.     Because  they  never  get  anything  out  of  him. 

(Noise  without.) 

Dorothy.     It's  papa  !     {Runs  down  r.) 
Stebbins  (r.  ).     And  hopping  mad. 

(Door,  c,  is  thrown  open  and  Lloyd  Holt  enters,  with 

cane.) 

Holt.     Dorothy ! 

Dorothy.     Yes,  papa. 

Holt.     What  the — how  the — why  the 

Stebbins.     Exactly  ;  sit  down,  sir. 

Holt  (pounding  on  floor  with  cane).     No  ! 

Stebbins.     Then  stand  up,  sir. 

Holt  (pounding  with  cane  and  sitting  violently  in  chair 
up  i,.).     No! 

Stebbins.     Very  large  day,  sir.     So  much  weather. 

Holt  (tapping  floor  with  cane).     Insufferable. 

Stebbins.     Never  mind,  sir.     My  mistake. 

Holt  (snorting).     How  is  it  I  find  you 

Stebbins.     Very  well  indeed,  thank  you.     And  you  ? 

Holt.  Never  mind  me.  (Rises  and  co?nes  down  l.) 
Dorothy  ! 

Stebbins  (a).     Oh,  father— — 

Holt  (turning  on  him).     What? 

Stebbins.     I  mean,  to  be — to  be  — — 

Holt.     To  be  what  ? 


Stebbins.     Didn't  Dorothy  tell  you?     She  and  I 

Holt.     Dorothy,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 

Dorothy  (r.).     Yes,  papa. 

Holt  (pointing  to  Stebbins).  That  doddering  idiot, 
that  nincompoop,  that 

Stebbins  (looking  dow?i,  modestly).  Spare  my  blushes, 
sir, — er — I  mean  father-in  ■ 
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Holt  {shaking  cane).  Finish  it — and  I'll  have  your 
blood  ! 

Stebbins.      Mum's  the  word. 

Dorothv  {taking  her  father  by  the  arm).  Daddy,  do 
be  reasonable. 

Holt.  Never!  (To  Stebbins.)  Young  fellow,  what 
are  you  ? 

Stebbins.  I'm  a  headliner  in  Bradstreet's,  favorable 
mention  in  the  Blue  Book  and  — — 

Holt.  Stuff  and  nonsense.  You  inherited  every  cent 
from  your  father. 

Stebbins.     Guilty,  your  honor,  guilty. 

Holt  {snorting).  Bah  !  Why  don't  you  make  an 
honest  penny?     Did  you  ever  earn  a  cent? 

Stebbins.     Well,  not  exactly 

Holt.  Of  course  not — and  never  will.  And  yet  you 
are  the  son  of  old  Stebbins,  of  Wall  Street.  You're  a  dis- 
grace to  the  name,  sir. 

Stebbins.     Father  was  a  fine  old  pirate,  wasn't  he  ? 

Holt.     He  was  a  shrewd  financier. 

Stebbin§.     Thanks,  I  accept  the  correction. 

Holt.     And  what  are  you  ?     A 

Stebbins.  Senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Stebbins  and 
Greene. 

Holt.     Stebbins  and  poppycock. 

Stebbins.  Greene,  sir,  Greene.  You've  never  met 
Greene,  have  you? 

Holt.  And  don't  want  to.  What  business  is  your  fool 
firm  in  ? 

Stebbins.  We've  about  decided  to  be  brokers.  {Points 
to  door.)  Stebbins  and  Greene.  Paint  in  "Brokers" 
underneath,  put  a  ticker  in  the  corner,  buy  a  seat  on 
'Change — and  there  you  are. 

Holt.     Huh  !     What  do  you  know  about  brokerage? 

Stebbins.     Got  an  unbeatable  system  to  beat  the  market. 

Holt.  You'll  wind  up  in  the  breadline — like  most  men 
with  systems. 

Stebbins.     But  mine  is  a  sure  system.     So  simple. 

Holt.     What  is  it  ? 

Stebbins.  Wait  until  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  a 
stock  — — 

Holt.     Yes  ? 

Stebbins.     Then  buy  it  ! 
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Holt.     Great  Caesar  ! 

Stebbins.  I  was  sure  it  would  appeal  to  you.  Like  all 
great  ideas,  it's  simplicity  itself. 

Holt.     Simplicity  is  no  name  for  it. 

Stebbins.     Proud  to  have  you  agree  with  me. 

Holt.     But  I  don't.     Dorothy,  you  hear 

Dorothy.  Oh,  papa.  I  knew  Horace  was  clever. 
Won't  you  give  your  consent? 

Holt.  Stebbins,  if  you  ever  get  my  consent,  it  will  be 
when  Lloyd  Holt  needs  a  guardian. 

Stebbins  (seizing  him  by  the  hand').  Thank  you,  sir, 
thank  you. 

(Stebbins  turns  to  Dorothy  and  takes  her  in  his  arms. 
Hour,  unable  to  speak  from  ragey  stamps  up  and  down 
floor.) 

Dorothy.  Don't,  Horace.  I'm  afraid  papa  doesn't 
like  it. 

Stebbins  (releasing  her).     Perhaps  it  does  annoy  him. 

Holt.     Annoy  me  !     You  impudent  baby  ! 

Stebbins  (putting  hands   to   head  and  motioning  for 

silence  with  his  hand).     Baby- — baby  mine  !     Baby  mi 

(Dorothy  and  Holt  look  on  in  astonishment.)  Where 
have  I  heard  that  name  before  ?  Baby  Mine  went  sliding. 
Unloaded  it  on  old  Holt.  I've  got  it.  (He  capers  about. 
Holt  holds  cane  to  defend  himself.)  That's  what  my 
father  said.  v 

Holt.     Who  said  ? 

Stebbins.  My  father.  Didn't  he  unload  the  Baby  Mine 
copper  stocks  on  you  ? 

Holt.  Didn't  he?  I  own  that  good-for-nothing  mine 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Stebbins.  Good-for-nothing  !  Why,  I  heard  it  was 
valuable.     What  is  Baby  Mine  worth  ? 

Holt.     About  minus  nothing. 

Stebbins.     Great !     Then  the  stock  can't  go  lower  ? 

Holt.     Not  unless  it  goes  to  ■ 

Stebbins.  Hurray!  That's  the  very  stock  to  try  my 
system  on.  Wait  until  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  a 
stock  and  then  buy.     Will  you  sell  Baby  Mine? 

Holt.     Sell  ?     I  couldn't  give  it  away. 

Stebbins.     How  much  do  you  own  ? 

Holt.     Every  certificate  of  the  common  stock. 
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Stebbins.      I'll  give  you  four  hundred  for  it. 

Holt.      You're  crazy  ! 

Stebbins.     Four  hundred  and  fifty,  then. 

Holt  (///  a).      Make  it  a  quarter  and  it's  yours. 

Stebbins.  I  give  a  quarter.  Do  I  hear  twenty-six  cents  ? 
Anybody  say  twenty-six  cents  ?  Going,  going,  gone  !  Baby 
Mine  is  sold  to  Mr.  Horace  Stebbins  for  a  quarter.  (Takes 
quarter  from  his  pocket,  gives  it  to  Holt,  then  puts  paper  in 
typewriter  and  punches  with  one  finger,  reading  aloud  as  he 
writes.')  For  and  in  consideration  of  twenty-five  cents  to 
me  paid,  I  make  over  to  Horace  Stebbins  my  entire  hold- 
ings of  the  common  stock  of  Baby  Mine  Copper  Company. 
{Pulls  paper  from  typewriter,  puts  it  on  desk,  l.,  and  mo- 
tions to  Holt.)     Sign  here. 

Holt  ( producing  fountain  pen  from  pocket,  coming  l.  , 
and  signing).     A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 

Stebbins.     Amen.     Dorothy,  won't  you  sign  as  witness? 

Dorothy.     I'd  love  to. 

(Goes  l.,  takes  pen  from  desk,  and  signs.') 

Stebbins  (putting  paper  in  his  pocket).  Pray  sit  down. 
I'll  be  right  back.  (Goes  through  door  r.,  and  shuts  it. 
Shadow  appears  on  door  as  if  Stebbins  were  seated  between 
light  and  door.  Holt  and  Dorothy  seat  themselves,  L., 
Holt  fidgeting  as  though  eager  to  be  off.  Enter  Stebbins, 
C,  disguised  as  Greene.  He  walks  with  stdop,  leaning 
heavily  on  cane.)     Mr.  Holt,  I  presume? 

(Dorothy  goes  r.) 

Holt  (rising).     I  am  Mr.  Holt. 

Stebbins.     I   was  directed   here   from   your  office.     So 
glad  to  catch  you.     Afraid  you  might  be  gone. 
Holt.     You  wish  to  see  me?     Be  seated. 

(They  sit,  l.) 

Stebbins.  I  must  explain  that  I  am  acting  for  a  client 
who  makes  a  specialty  of — er — buying — er — oh,  well,  very 
doubtful  stocks. 

Holt.     Yes. 

Stebbins.  You  own,  I  believe,  all  the  common  shares  in 
the  Baby  Mine  of  Montana  ? 

Holt  (surprised).     Baby  Mine?     Ah,  yes,  yes. 
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Stebbins.     The  stock  is  worthless — I've  been  told,. 

Holt.  Then  you've  been  misinformed — Baby  Mine  is  a 
very  valuable  stock. 

Stebbins.  Ah,  I'm  sorry.  No  need  to  trouble  you 
further.      Sorry,  very.      (Rises.) 

Holt  (rising  and  taking  Stebbins  by  the  arm,  leading 
him  to  one  side,  glancing  nervously  at  shadow  on  Stebbins' 
door).  When  I  said  valuable,  I  meant  not  absolutely 
worthless. 

Stebbins.  Baby  Mine  is — er — then  a  doubtful  stock  ? 
My  client  deals  only  in  doubtful  stocks,  you  know. 

Holt.  Baby  Mine,  my  dear  sir,  is  doubtful,  most 
doubtful. 

Stebbins.     Then  you  will  sell  cheap  ? 

Holt  (starting  up).  Copper  has  been  found  near  Baby 
Mine,  you  know. 

Stebbins.  I'm  sorry.  I  was  told  that  Baby  Mine  was  a 
sure  thing — as  a  failure. 

Holt  (pacing).     Well,  yes  and  no — mostly  yes. 

Stebbins.  How  much  Baby  Mine  have  you,  and  how 
much  will  you  take  for  it? 

Holt.  Let's  see- — one  hundred  thousand  shares.  I  will 
consider — consider,  1  say,  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Stebbins.     Rather  steep  for  a  worthless  stock. 

Dorothy.     But,  daddy,  you  just 

Holt.  Hem,  ahem!  (To  Stebbins.)  My  daughter, 
Mr. 

Stebbins.  Hoyt.  (Bows  to  Dorothy.)  May  I  ask 
you,  Mr.  Holt,  to  give  me  a  few  minutes  to  consult  my 
client? 

(Stebbins  bows  and  exit,   c,  hobbling  hurriedly.     Holt 
sinks  into  chair,  l.,  and  is  lost  in  thought.) 

Dorothy.  But,  daddy,  you  just  sold  Baby  Mine  to 
Horace. 

Holt.  Not  a  word,  girl,  not  a  word.  (Glances  nerv- 
ously at  profile  on  door.)     I  must  get  it  back. 

Dorothy.     But,  daddy 

Holt.  Not  a  word  !  Has  that  young — er— scamp  ever 
mentioned  Baby  Mine  to  you  ? 

Dorothy.     No. 

Holt.  Then  he's  got  an  inside  on  Baby  Mine — or  else 
it's  fool  luck. 
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Dorothy.     I  told  you  Horace  was  clever. 
Holt.      Clever  nonsense  !     But  some  one  is  trying  to  buy 
Baby  Mine.     Hobby  for  doubtful  stocks,  likely  story,  that  ! 

(Shadow  disappears  from  Stebbins'  door,  r.  Door  opens 
and,  as  Stebbins  enters,  Holt  signs  to  Dorothy  to  be 
silent.') 

Stebbins.     Sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting. 
Holt  {smiling).     Not  at  all— my  boy. 

(Dorothy  is  surprised  and  Stebbins  grins.) 

Stebbins.  Mr.  Holt,  can  you  transfer  Baby  Mine  to  me 
to-day  ?     I'm  very  — — 

Holt  (l.).  Transfer?  Why,  of  course  not.  You  don't 
suppose  I  was  serious,  do  you,  when  I  sold  Baby  Mine  for  a 
quarter?     I  was  only  joking. 

Stebbins  (a).  Joking?  {Takes  contract  from  pocket.) 
For  and  in  consideration  of  twenty-five  cents—it's  perfectly 
legal,  Mr.  Holt,  I'm  afraid. 

Holt.  Do  you  mean  you  will  take  that  fool  paper  into 
court  ? 

Stebbins.  I'd  rather  not,  of  course.  But  business  is 
business. 

Holt.  See  here,  you — er — my  boy.  I  was  too  fond  of 
your  late  father  to  trim  you  with  Baby  Mine. 

Stebbins  {grinning).  Oh,  never  mind  father  and  me. 
I  can  stand  a  quarter  without  being  forced  into  the  bread- 
line, I  fancy.  You  see,  Baby  Mine  fits  perfectly  into  my 
system.     Buy  low,  sell  high. 

Holt.     What  will  you  take  for  Baby  Mine  ? 

Stebbins,     Five  thousand. 

Holt.     Five  thousand— suffering  cats.     Five 

Stebbins.  As  a  favor  to  you,  sir.  But,  really,  I'd  rather 
not  sell. 

Holt.  It's  an  outrage  !  Five  thousand  !  It's  robbery, 
high 

Stebbins.     High  finance?     Yes,  sir. 

Holt.     Twenty -five  hundred. 

Stebbins.     Five  thousand— or  a  transfer. 

Holt.     It's  robbery — but  here. 

( Takes  check  book  from  pocket  and  hurriedly  fills  in  check.) 
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Stebbins  {taking  check).  Thank  you  very  much. 
{Hands  over  contract,  grins  at  Dorothy.)  Excuse  me 
while  I  go  and  put  this  check  in  my  safe.  {Goes  into  office 
and  profile  again  appears  on  door,  r.  Holt  tears  tip  con- 
tract a?id  scatters  pieces  on  floor,  angrily.  Enter  Steb- 
bins, c,  disguised  as  before.  Stebbins,  excitedly.')  My 
client  bids  five 

Holt  {excitedly).     I  won't  consider  it. 

Stebbins.     Ten 

Holt.     Who  is  your  client? 

Stebbins.     Can't  tell  you.     Professional  secret. 

Holt.     I  won't  consider  a  cent  under  thirty. 

Stebbins  {shrugging  his  shoulders).  I'm  sorry,  then,  but 
I'm  afraid  we  can't  agree,  though  I  will  make  it  a  quarter. 

Holt  {clutching  at  collar).  A  quarter?  What!  You, 
you,  what  do  you 

Stebbins  (a).     You  sold  for  a  quarter  before,  you  know. 

Holt  (l.).     What  the — how  the 

(Stebbins  takes  off  beard.  Holt  staggers  back  and  drops 
into  chair ,  looking  at  profile  on  door,  at  which  he  points. 
Dorothy  retains  her  composure.) 

Stebbins  {looking  at  profile  on  door).  That  ?  Oh,  that's 
Greene,  my  silent  partner,  you  know.  {Goes  to  door ;  opens 
it,  jerks  out  a  tailor' s  dummy  and  drags  it  dow?i  c.)  Front 
name's  Percy.     Some  partner  Percy  is. 

Holt  {looking  at  dtimmy).     Great  guns  ! 

Dorothy  {going  to  dummy,  c).     Isn't  he  a  dear  ! 

Holt  (getting  up  from  chair)  And  to  think  I,  Lloyd 
Holt,  was  tricked  into  paying  five  thousand  dollars  by  a 
dummy  !     I  certainly  need  a  guardian  ! 

Dorothy  {clapping  her  hands).  Oh,  daddy,  you  said 
when  you  needed  a  guardian 

Holt  {interrupting ).  You  and  Horace  could  be  mar- 
ried — and  it  goes.  But  I  give  my  consent  only  upon  one 
condition. 

Stebbins.     Name  it. 

Holt.     That  you  keep  out  of  Wall  Street. 

Stebbins.  Done!  {Shakes  dummy  by  hand.)  Percy, 
old  top  {sorrowfully),  Percy,  the  firm's  dissolved. 
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Successful  Plays  for  All  Girls 

In  Selecting  Your  Next  Play  Do  Not  Overlook  This  List 

YOUNG  DOCTOR  DEVICE.  A  Farce  in  Two  Acts, 
by  Mrs.  E.  J.  H.  Goodfellow.  One  of  the  most  popular 
plays  for  girls.  For  nine  female  characters.  Time  in 
playing,  thirty  minutes.  Scenery,  ordinary  interior.  Mod- 
ern costumes.  Girls  in  a  boarding-school,  learning  that  a 
young  doctor  is  coming  to  vaccinate  all  the  pupils,  eagerly  con- 
sult each  other  as  to  the  manner  of  fascinating  the  physician. 
When  the  doctor  appears  upon  the  scene  the  pupils  discover  that 
the  physician  is  a  female  practitioner.     Price,   15  cents. 

SISTER  MASONS.  A  Burlesque  in  One  Act,  by  Frank 
Dumont.  For  eleven  females.  Time,  thirty  minutes.  Costumes, 
fantastic  gowns,  or  dominoes.  Scene,  interior.  A  grand  expose 
of  Masonry.  Some  women  profess  to  learn  the  secrets  of  a 
Masonic  lodge  by  hearing  their  husbands  talk  in  their  sleep, 
and  they  institute  a  similar  organization.     Price,  15  cents. 

A  COMMANDING  POSITION.  A  Farcical  Enter- 
tainment, by  Amelia  Sanford.  For  seven  female  char- 
acters and  ten  or  more  other  ladies  and  children.  Time,  one 
hour.  Costumes,  modern.  Scenes,  easy  interiors  and  one  street 
scene.  Marian  Young  gets  tired  living  with  her  aunt,  Miss 
Skinflint.  She  decides  to  "attain  a  commanding  position." 
Marian  tries  hospital  nursing,  college  settlement  work  and 
school  teaching,  but  decides  to  go  back  to  housework.  Price,  15 
cents. 

HOW  A  WOMAN  KEEPS  A  SECRET.  A  Comedy 
in  One  Act,  by  Frank  Dumont.  For  ten  female  characters. 
Time,  half  an  hour.  Scene,  an  easy  interior.  Costumes,  modern. 
Mabel  Sweetly  has  just  become  engaged  to  Harold,  but  it's  "the 
deepest  kind  of  a  secret."  Before  announcing  it  they  must  win 
the  approval  of  Harold's  uncle,  now  in  Europe,  or  lose  a  possible 
ten  thousand  a  year.  At  a  tea  Mabel  meets  her  dearest  friend. 
Maude  sees  Mabel  has  a  secret,  she  coaxes  and  Mabel  tells  her. 
But  Maude  lets  out  the  secret  in  a  few  minutes  to  another 
friend  and  so  the  secret  travels.     Price,  15  cents. 

THE  OXFORD  AFFAIR.  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts, 
by  Josephine  H.  Cobb  and  Jennie  E.  Paine.  For  eight  female 
characters.  Plays  one  hour  and  three-quarters.  Scenes,  inter- 
iors at  a  seaside  hotel.  Costumes,  modern.  The  action  of  the 
play  is  located  at  a  summer  resort.  Alice  Graham,  in  order  to 
chaperon  herself,  poses  as  a  widow,  and  Miss  Oxford  first  claims 
her  as  a  sister-in-law,  then  denounces  her.  The  onerous  duties 
of  Miss  Oxford,  who  attempts  to  serve  as  chaperon  to  Miss 
Howe  and  Miss  Ashton  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles,  furnish 
an  evening  of  rare  enjoyment.     Price  15  cents. 
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The  Power    of 


Expression  and  efficiency  go  hai 

The  power  of  clear  and  forceful  expression  brings  confi- 
dence and  poise  at  all  times — in  private  gatherings,  in  public 
discussion,  in  society,  in  business. 

It  is  an  invaluable  asset  to  any  man  or  woman.  It  can  often 
be  turned  into  money,  but  it  is  always  a  real  joy. 

In  learning  to  express  thought,  we  learn  to  command 
thought  itself,  and  thought  is  power.  You  can  have  this 
power  if  you  will. 

Whoever  has  the  power  of  clear  expression  is  always  sure 
of  himself. 

The  power  of  expression  leads  to: 

The  ability  to  think  "on  your  feet" 

Successful  public  speaking 

Effective  recitals 

The  mastery  over  other  minds 

Social  prominence 

Business  success 

Efficiency  in  any  undertaking 

Are  these  things  worth  while? 

They  are  all  successfully  taught  at  The  National  School  of 
Elocution  and  Oratory,  which  during  many  years  has  de- 
veloped this  power  in  hundreds  of  men  and  women. 

A  catalogue  giving  full  information  as  to  how  any  of  these 
accomplishments  may  be  attained  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF 
ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY 

Parkway  Building  Philadelphia 


